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The  Visiting  Team  was  asked  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  merger 
between  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  and  in  particular  to  examine  the  various 
organizational  options  available  for  resolving  the  Academy's  future. 
In  addition  we  were  asked  to  examine  the  present  Academy  campus  and 
programs  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness,  ships  and  at-sea  training 
requirements,  educational  goals  and  other  related  factors. 

ORGANIZATION  OPTIONS 

We  do  not  believe  that  maintaining  the  status  quo  at  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  is  possible.  This  leaves  three  basic  options.  These 
are:  (I)  terminate  the  Academy,  (II)  continue  it  in  a  diversified 
autonomous  mode,  and  (III)  merge  the  Academy  under  the  governance  of 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University. 
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I.  Termination  of  the  Academy  and  its  related  activities.  The  only 
benefit  of  closure  would  be  the  savings  of  the  annual  operating 
cost  and  the  financial  value  of  the  site.  There  would  be  some 
downside  cost  in  terms  of  severance  of  faculty  (over  90  percent  of 
which  is  tenured)  and  staff  as  well  as  short-term  costs  associated 
with  the  closing  of  the  physical  plant.  We  cannot  identify  any 
educational  program  benefits  of  closure. 

We  do  not  recommend  termination. 

II.  The  autonomous  or  stand-alone  option  for  the  Academy  represents  a 
continuation  and  restoration  of  current  programs  as  well  as  the 
selective  diversification  of  academic  programs  and  the  development 
of  appropriate  revenue-enhancement  activities.  Basically,  this 
organization  choice  would  have  as  its  goal  a  student  body  of 
approximately  800  resident  cadets  who  participate  in  the  existing 
license  programs.  In  addition,  civilian  students  who  could  enroll 
in  new  nonlicense  degree  programs  or  single  courses  not  leading  to 
a  degree  would  be  attracted  to  the  campus.  It  is  anticipated  that 
most  or  all  of  these  students  would  be  commuting  students. 
Development  of  continuing  education  programs,  a  conference  center, 
and  other  potential  revenue-enhancing  programs  are  also 
envisioned.  In  order  to  bring  about  all  these  changes  and  guide 
the  Academy  into  a  broader  and  more  diverse  institution,  the 
inclusion  of  civilian  personnel  in  the  Academy's  leadership  will 
be  necessary. 
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The  details  of  these  changes  are  discussed  below.  If  all  of  the 
recommended  steps  are  taken,  we  believe  the  Academy  has  a  bright 
future  and  can  become  an  effective  and  cost-effective  member  of 
Massachusetts'  system  of  Higher  Education  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  its  federally  mandated  mission. 

Contingent  on  the  implementation  of  these  changes,  we  recommend 
the  autonomous  option. 

III.  Merger  of  the  Academy  with  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 

University  is  the  third  option.  It  is  greatly  complicated  by  the 
great  differences  between  the  two  institutions.  Superficially  it 
may  appear  to  be  a  logical  and  rational  step.  However,  detailed 
analysis  shows  that  the  potential  benefits  would  probably  be 
achieved  only  at  an  unacceptable  educational  and  financial  cost. 
These  factors  are  discussed  below.  There  are  also  variations  on 
the  merger  theme,  but  none  changes  our  judgement  of  the  net 
effect. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  merger  option. 

THE  PRESENT  ACADEMY 

At  the  outset,  the  Visiting  Team  recognizes  that  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  is  a  part  of  the  State  Maritime  Academy  system  and 
that  its  mission  is  largely  mandated  by  federal  legislation.  As  a 


preface  to  the  results  of  our  study,  we  summarize  these  relationships. 
We  believe  the  Academy's  present  mission  of  paramilitary  leadership 
training  for  maritime  careers  is  important  and  must  be  safeguarded  in 
any  changes  in  the  institution.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  protecting  and 
maintaining  this  mission  and  the  very  survival  of  the  Academy  that  we 
propose  programmatic  and  organizational  changes  to  strengthen  it  and 
help  it  grow. 

The  State  Maritime  Academy  System 

The  State  Maritime  Academy  system,  in  existence  since  1874  and 
structured  under  the  Federal  Maritime  Education  and  Training  Act,  is 
designed  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  professional  careers  in  the 
maritime  industry  afloat  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  or 
ashore  in  a  wide  variety  of  career  options  and  professions. 

Integral  to  a  maritime  academy  education  is  the  sea  experience  obtained 
primarily  on  a  federally-provided  training  ship  where  cadets  (students) 
receive  both  technical  and  leadership  experience  operating  the  ship  as 
crew.  By  doing  so,  they  obtain  the  required  sea  time  to  allow  them  to 
sit  for  entry  level  Merchant  Marine  officer  licenses  -  third  mate 
oceans  unlimited  and  third  assistant  engineer  steam  and  motor  unlimited 
horsepower. 

The  sea  experience  not  only  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  license  eligibility,  but  it  also  adds  important  dimensions  to  the 
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overall  education  of  cadets  -  especially  teamwork,  responsibility, 
decision-making,  human  relations,  international  relations,  and 
extensive  experience  with  machinery  and  technical  systems. 

The  State  Maritime  Academies  offer  a  wide  variety  of  maritime-oriented 
undergraduate  degrees  normally  in  small  classes,  which  makes  teaching 
an  especially  rewarding  activity  and  fosters  more  personal  concern  and 
awareness  in  the  faculty-student  relationship. 

As  required  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Education  and  Training  Act, 
students  are  organized  as  a  regiment  of  cadets.  The  objective  of  the 
regiment  is  to  prepare  professionals  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility  and  authority  in  the  structured  environment  of  shipboard 
operations. 

Employers  who  recruit  graduating  seniors  identify  their  special 
qualities  as:  maturity,  initiative,  professional  manner,  leadership 
experience,  willingness  to  accept  responsibilities,  and  ability  to  make 
decisions.  In  addition  to  the  quality  of  their  academic  background  and 
personal  qualities,  employers  also  laud  the  "hands-on  experience" 
cadets  receive.  Cadets  are  high  achievers  with  excellent  motivation. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  academies  is  generally  measured  as  the 
tenfold  return  the  states  receive  in  tax  revenues,  direct  and  indirect 
spending  and  savings  from  the  institutions,  their  students  arrd,  more 
importantly,  their  alumni. 


The  modem,  well -equipped  academies  are  a  valuable  national  asset, 
deeply  steeped  in  tradition  and  heritage,  that  share  a  responsibility 
for  our  national  security.  Their  capacity  can  be  increased  in  times  of 
national  emergency  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  -  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  Our  nation,  so  dependent  upon  maritime  commerce, 
historically  has  depended  upon  the  leadership,  education  and  training 
provided  by  the  State  Maritime  Academies. 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 

The  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  has  served  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  well  during  its  almost  100  years  of  service.  It  has 
provided  education  and  training  to  literally  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  providing  them  with  the  necessary  educational  tools  and 
experience  to  participate  fully  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Commonwealth.  During  its  historical  development,  the  Academy  has 
physically  grown  into  an  attractive  and  well -equipped  campus.  It 
provides  a  unique  college  experience.  The  support  provided  by  the 
federal  government  in  terms  of  a  training  vessel  and  additional 
miscellaneous  funds  coupled  with  operational  support  of  over  $9  million 
per  year  allocated  by  the  Commonwealth  provides  a  unique  resource  base 
for  the  Academy. 

"The  Academy  draws  its  student  body  primarily  from 
Massachusetts  but  many  other  states  are  also  represented, 
and  cadets  may  choose  from  two  basic  curriculums  in 
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preparation  for  maritime  careers.  Marine  transportation  is 
offered  to  those  students  who  wish  to  become  Deck  Officers, 
and  Marine  Engineering  is  available  to  the  cadet  who  aspires 
to  be  an  Engineering  Officer.  Both  programs  give  a  student 
solid  academic  grounding  for  a  bachelors  degree  as  well  as 
rigorous  professional  preparation. 

"Sea  Training  aboard  a  training  vessel  in  cruise  status  is  a 
requirement  for  each  cadet  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  student  gains  invaluable  practical  experience  and  at  the 
same  time,  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  visit  many  ports 
throughout  the  world. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  four  years  of  training,  a  graduating 
cadet  receives  a  merchant  marine  license  certifying  his  or  her 
qualifications  as  a  Third  Mate  or  a  Third  Assistant  Engineer. 
In  addition,  a  graduate  receives  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Marine  Transportation  or  Marine  Engineering.  Courses  in 
Naval  Science  additionally  qualify  the  graduate  to  apply  for  a 
commission  as  Ensign,  United  States  Naval  Reserve." 

-  from  MMA  catalog 

The  cadet  training  program  at  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  provides 
more  than  conventional  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction.  In 
addition  to  studying  the  standard  academic  subjects,  cadets  Team  much 
about  responsibility.  At  sea  aboard  the  training  ship,  the 
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consequences  of  action  or  inaction  are  very  real.  This  forces  the 
cadets  to  take  their  duties  seriously.  They  learn  the  importance  of 
prompt  response  when  a  superior  gives  direction,  and  they  also  learn  to 
give  direction  to  less  experienced  people.  All  of  this  is  done  under 
pressure.  Although  this  learning  to  accept  and  give  direction  is  done 
in  a  paramilitary  context,  the  lessons  are  applicable  to  civilian  jobs 
too.  Employers  ashore  value  this  special  training  that  Academy 
graduates  have  received. 

Finally,  a  major  consideration  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  Academy  is 
the  recent  increase  in  demand  for  the  graduates.  Recently,  well  over 
90  percent  of  all  graduates  have  obtained  employment  within  three 
months  of  graduation,  with  salaries  averaging  between  $28,000  - 
$30,000.  Further,  over  70  percent  of  the  cadets  have  obtained 
employment  on  sea-going  vessels.  This  increase  in  employment 
opportunities  is  related  to  the  high  retirement  rate  currently 
experienced  by  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Cost-Effectiveness 

A  major  need  of  the  institution  is  to  reduce  the  high  overall  operating 
costs  associated  with  its  various  programs.  With  the  exception  of  most 
of  the  ship  costs  which  are  federally  subsidized,  the  annual  cost  per 
MMA  cadet  is  about  $12,000  per  year.  Because  of  this  apparent 
relatively  high  per  student  cost,  it  has  become  an  item  of  concern  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  costs  have  escalated  to  this  level: 

1.  An  enrollment  decline  from  a  previous  level  of  886  (AY  1978/79)  to 
602  (AY  1986/87).  (It  should  be  noted  that  nationally  most 
engineering  programs  experienced  similar  enrollment  declines.)  If, 
for  example,  800  students  had  been  enrolled  in  the  current  year, 
the  cost  per  student  would  have  been  reduced  to  approximately 
$9,000. 

2.  Many  components  of  the  programs  offered  are  specified  by  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  (1980  Federal  Maritime  Education  and 
Training  Act  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (46  CFR  310))  and, 
in  the  main,  these  programs  require  a  high  level  of  expensive 
science  and  engineering  instruction  as  well  as  specific  training 
involving  simulation  and  hands-on  experience.  Under  the  present 
law,  a  sea  term  is  required.  However,  there  is  no  restriction  on 
when  the  annual  sea  term  is  to  be  conducted.  Many  of  the  Academies 
operate  the  training  ships  during  the  summer;  however,  some  such  as 
Massachusetts,  operate  in  the  winter  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure.  Since  students  attending  the  Academy  must  participate  in 
these  relatively  expensive  programs,  the  cost  of  their  education  is 
high  when  compared  to  many  other  primarily  undergraduate 
universities.  However,  these  costs  are  not  excessive  when  compared 
to  other  maritime  or  engineering  programs.  The  Academy  simply  does 
not  have  any  low  cost  or  classroom-based  educational  programs  that 
can  offset  higher  cost  engineering  programs. 
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Ships  and  At-Sea  Training  Requirements 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  State  Maritime  Academies,  with  the  exception 
of  Great  Lakes,  requires  at  least  six  months  aboard  a  training  ship. 
(The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  is  treated  separately  as  it  solely 
utilizes  commercial  vessels.)  This  is  normally  accomplished,  as  a 
result  of  academic  scheduling,  in  three  two-month  periods.  A  maximum 
of  two  months  may  be  substituted  on  board  a  commercial  vessel.  Thus, 
the  majority  of  the  sea  time  required  for  Federal  Licensure  is  required 
on  board  the  academy's  training  ship. 

The  training  ship  Patriot  State  is  a  valuable  resource  for  the  Academy. 
At  present,  in  addition  to  its  vital  role  in  providing  at-sea  training, 
the  ship  serves  as  a  laboratory  during  noncruise  periods.  This  is  an 
effective  academic  use  of  the  ship,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
federal  government  is  considering  forcing  the  state  maritime  academies 
to  share  training  ships  as  one  cost  cutting  option  under  consideration. 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  needs  to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
this  eventuality. 

While  there  have  been  cooperative  measures  from  time  to  time  between 
the  academies  when  a  particular  ship  is  not  operational,  this  is  not 
done  as  a  matter  of  practice  as  it  impacts  on  tbe  federal  licensing 
requirements  for  deck  cadets.  Under  federal  law,  three  years 
association  (at  sea  and  alongside  the  pier)  with  a  ship  is  ret^uired. 
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The  present  system  of  assignment  of  a  training  ship  to  and  utilization 
by  each  deepwater  State  Maritime  Academy  is  contained  in  federal  law 
and  supported  by  the  Congress.  Present  federal  law  mandates  against 
any  modification.  Individual  academy  programs  certainly  can  be 
diversified  but  if  they  are  in  any  way  associated  with  Merchant  Marine 
officer  licensing,  the  federal  law  as  to  sea  time  is  clear  and  explicit 
and  must  be  followed. 

THE  AUTONOMOUS  OPTION  FOR  CHANGE 

Changes  in  our  society  are  occurring  at  an  accelerating  rate.  The 
maritime  industry  which  the  Academy  was  designed  to  serve  continues  to 
change  technologically,  economically  and  politically.  Development  of 
other  onshore  industries  is  creating  new  demands  for  Academy  graduates. 
The  demographics  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole  portend  a  temporary  decline  in  college  enrollments  in  the 
decade  ahead  while  at  the  same  time  the  need  and  per  capita  demand  for 
college  level  education  will  probably  increase  in  response  to  our 
society's  increasing  sophistication.  Increases  in  the  representation 
of  women  and  minorities  in  all  professions  and  industries  are  occurring 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  response  to  all  these  factors  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 
must  adapt  and  evolve. 
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Academy  Enrollment  and  Programs 

The  facilities  at  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  are  designed  to 
function  most  efficiently  with  an  enrollment  of  800  students.  The 
present  enrollment  of  about  600  appears  to  result  in  inefficient 
operation.  Since  the  size  of  the  pool  of  18-  21-year-olds  is  shrinking 
rapidly  across  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  northeast,  it  is 
far  from  certain  whether  even  extraordinary  recruiting  efforts  can 
restore  cadet  enrollment  in  the  existing  program  to  800.  Whether  or 
not  this  goal  can  be  achieved,  the  Academy  will  need  to  diversify  its 
program  to  appeal  to  a  wider  pool  of  potential  students. 

Programs  presently  offered  by  the  Academy  attract  students  seeking 
seagoing  licenses.  There  are  many  positions  in  the  marine  industry 
ashore  that  do  not  require  licenses.  The  Academy  could  broaden  its 
appeal  by  offering  programs  that  utilize  the  same  faculty  but  do  not 
lead  to  seagoing  licenses.  Students  in  these  programs  would  not  need 
to  be  members  of  the  Cadet  Regiment.  Therefore  they  would  not  wear 
uniforms  or  go  on  cruise,  and  the  cost  of  their  education  would  not  be 
as  great  as  that  of  the  cadets. 

We  understand  that  an  academic  program  option  for  "Facilities 
Management"  is  under  consideration.  A  significant  number  of  the 
Academy's  graduates  now  enter  that  field  directly  on  graduation. 
Formalizing  such  a  program  could  be  an  important  first  step  in 
broadening  the  Academy's  academic  program.  We  encourage  careful 
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consideration  of  this  program. 

Other  related  programs  might  also  address  careers  outside  the  marine 
Industry  but  should  be  offerings  that  grow  out  of  existing  strengths  of 
the  faculty.  We  recommend  that  initially  the  students  in  these 
programs  be  day  students  only.  This  would  reduce  their  impact  on 
regimental  activities  conducted  outside  normal  class  hours. 

Finally,  all  existing  courses  should  be  opened  to  commuting  students  on 
a  per  credit  basis.  This  is  a  highly  underdeveloped  market  and  would 
result  in  fuller  utilization  of  existing  faculty  and  classrooms. 

The  question  of  combining  paramilitary  uniformed  students  and  civilian 
students  on  the  same  campus  is  somewhat  controversial.  However  we  note 
that  the  Texas  Maritime  Academy  already  has  uniformed  and  civilian 
students  on  the  same  campus.  The  concept  seems  to  work  well  there. 
Texas  A&M  University  (College  Station)  and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  also  have  cadet  programs  within  civilian  institutions.  Many 
institutions  have  ROTC  programs.  We  therefore  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  to  maintain  a  strong  cadet 
program  while  offering  programs  to  civilian  students. 

Industry  Needs 

The  cadet  programs  of  the  Academy  should  continue  to  be  examfned  in 
terms  of  specific  future  educational  requirements  of  the  industries  to 
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be  served,  both  at-sea  and  onshore.  Shipping  technology  has  changed 
drastically  in  the  past  80  years  or  so  and  will  certainly  change  in  the 
future.  New  areas  of  opportunity  for  seagoing  officers  are  opening  up, 
e.g.,  offshore  oil  industry,  recreational  boating,  local  specialized 
and  undersea  craft  for  tourists.  It  is  essential  that  the  cadets, 
indeed  all  the  students,  be  given  sufficient  fundamental  education  so 
that  they  can  adapt  to  new  technologies  and  new  opportunities  as  they 
appear.  The  academic  leadership  should  undertake  an  ongoing  study  of 
the  probable  training  programs  that  seagoing  officers  will  need  in  the 
year  2000  or  2020. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  array  of  simulators  available  at  the  MMA. 
These  devices  can  be  immensely  useful  in  increasing  the  hands-on  skills 
of  cadets  and  civilian  students  alike.  Although  simulators  cannot 
substitute  for  all  at-sea  training,  they  can  vastly  reduce  the  at-sea 
training  time  requirement,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  its 
effectiveness,  thus  substantially  reducing  costs.  We  recognize  that 
the  at-sea  training  requirement  is  mandated  by  federal  law,  but  as 
simulators  become  more  sophisticated  and  more  widely  accepted,  it  is 
likely  that  the  present  law  will  be  modified.  Simulators  have  long 
been  used  in  the  aircraft  pilot  and  crew  training  programs,  and  their 
use  has  been  reflected  in  drastically  decreased  flight  time 
requirements  for  aircraft-type  certification  and  major  training  cost 
savings. 

The  ship,  engine  room,  radar,  and  fishery  simulators  at  MMA  are  unique 
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facilities  which  should  be  further  developed  and  more  fully  utilized. 
A  potential  opportunity  also  exists  here  to  involve  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  engineers,  particularly  in  the  Electrical  and 
Computing  Engineering  Department,  in  the  technological  development  and 
upgrading  of  these  exciting  systems. 

Applied  Oceanography  Program 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  "Applied  Oceanography"  program  not 
be  approved  at  this  time.  This  program  would  require  three  new  faculty 
members,  adding  to  the  already  low  faculty-to-student  ratio. 

In  general,  the  preparation  for  the  subjects  in  oceanography 
(biological,  chemical,  geological,  physical)  is  inadequate.  Very 
little  basic  math,  biology,  chemistry  or  physics,  and  no  geology  are 
provided  as  prerequisites  for  the  subject  areas  in  oceanography. 
Without  better  foundational  preparation  the  courses  in  oceanography 
would  necessarily  be  superficial.  Most  course  outlines  presented  are 
little  more  than  the  tables  of  contents  from  basic  textbooks  and,  as 
such,  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  one  semester.  Development  of 
an  "Applied  Oceanography"  or  "Ocean  Technology"  program  should  only  be 
undertaken  with  close  consultation  with  a  trained  oceanographer  with  a 
technological  orientation. 
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Accreditation 

The  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET)  accredits 
programs  in  engineering  and  engineering  technology.  These 
accreditations  have  gained  wide  recognition  as  indicators  of  quality 
programs.  At  present  New  York  Maritime  College,  Texas  Maritime  Academy 
and  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  have  programs  accredited 
in  engineering.  Maine  and  California  Maritime  Academies  have  programs 
accredited  in  engineering  technology.  This  leaves  Massachusetts  as  the 
only  four-year  Academy  without  ABET  accreditation. 

Accreditation  requirements  for  engineering  technology  match  nicely  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  a  maritime  academy.  Although  we  did  not 
attempt  to  determine  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy's  compliance  with 
ABET  standards  for  engineering  technology  in  detail,  it  appears  that 
the  Academy  is  well  positioned  to  seek  such  accreditation.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  begin  the 
formal  process  of  obtaining  ABET  accreditation  in  engineering 
technology. 

Student  Recruitment 

A  more  vigorous  student  recruiting  program  is  essential.  A  goal  of  800 
cadets  could  be  met  by  adding  50  cadets  per  year  for  the  next  four 
years.  Faculty  members,  administrators  and  alumni  should  be. asked  to 
participate  by  visits  to  high  schools,  military  prep  schools  and 
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community  colleges.  The  career  opportunities  in  the  license  programs, 
both  afloat  and  onshore,  need  to  be  more  widely  publicized  to  young 
people  via  high  school  counselors,  youth  groups  and  the  like. 

For  the  noncadet  programs  a  student  recruiting  program  should  be 
targeted  to  the  presently  underserved  population  of  Cape  Cod  and  nearby 
area  as  well  as  to  students  in  general  who  would  be  interested  in  the 
maritime-related  education  programs  that  the  Academy  offers. 
Recruiting  programs  should  be  carefully  tailored  to  the  program 
offerings.  It  is  not  desirable  for  the  Academy  to  bill  itself  as  a 
traditional  four-year  university  with  a  wide  variety  of  curricula  and 
degree  options.  Rather  it  should  focus  sharply  on  its  unique  strengths 
and  qualities. 

Women  and  Minorities 

We  note  that  in  1987  the  Academy  enrolled  only  19  women  (3.2  percent) 
and  13  minority  (2.2  percent)  students.  Although  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry  is  not  yet  a  major  employer  of  women,  maritime  industries  of 
other  nations  employ  women  in  nearly  all  sea-going  positions.  No  doubt 
the  situation  in  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  will  change.  Other  U.S. 
maritime  institutions  are  doing  better.  The  New  York  Maritime  College 
has  about  10  percent  women  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  has  about  10 
percent  women  and  18  percent  minorities  in  its  midshipman  corps.  This 
lack  of  student  diversity  at  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  does 
not  reflect  the  general  parameters  of  the  society  in  which  the  cadets 
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will  be  expected  to  function  upon  graduation  nor  does  it  encourage 
women  and  minorities  to  excel  in  new  fields.  Further,  a  large  majority 
of  the  cadets  are  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  Again,  the  richness 
of  experiences  of  a  cadet  should  be  expanded  through  interactions  with 
students  from  throughout  the  United  States.  Also,  there  are  only 
minimal  opportunities  for  cadets  to  interact  with  noncadet  students  who 
would  reflect  a  different  set  of  values  and  aspirations.  Because  of 
these  factors,  attention  must  be  given  to  providing  greater  student 
access  and  diversity. 

Opportunities  for  Revenue  Enhancement 

Campus  and  Facilities 

The  Academy  possesses  an  extraordinary  number  of  positive  features  and 
opportunities  that  should  provide  the  basis  for  improvement  and  meeting 
its  current  and  future  needs.  The  Academy  is  located  on  a  very 
attractive  campus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque  settings  of  any 
campus  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  relatively  small  campus  with  a  fairly 
complete  array  of  facilities.  This  small  size  contributes  to  a  very 
personal  and  intimate  type  of  instructional  setting  that  should  prove 
very  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  students.  Furthermore,  the  campus 
has  a  well -qualified  faculty  who  are  committed  to  providing  quality 
instruction.  Most  faculty  hold  terminal  degrees  from  major 
universities  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  substantial  work 
experience.  The  cadet  program,  which  prepares  students  for  Maritime 
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licenses,  is  one  of  seven  programs  in  the  country,  therefore  providing 
a  unique  instructional  program  that  can  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
development  of  the  campus. 

Major  opportunity  may  also  be  seen  as  a  direct  result  of  the  recent 
student  decline.  The  Academy  has  excess  capacity  in  terms  of  its 
facilities  such  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  simulators,  offices,  and 
libraries.  This  underutilization  of  facilities  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  Academy  to  grow  into  present  facilities  and  personnel  without 
additional  capital  construction  costs.  This,  coupled  with  an  excess  in 
instructional  capabilities,  provides  a  sound  basis  for  low  cost 
enrollment  increase. 

Continuing  Education  and  Conferences 

The  Academy  also  has  a  number  of  opportunities  available  stemming  from 
further  development  of  current  programs  as  well  as  the  initiation  of 
new  programs.  For  example,  the  continuing  education  programs  now 
offered  could  be  extensively  developed  and  marketed.  Fuller 
programming  could  be  done  in  the  area  of  fisheries  as  well  as  upgrading 
of  licenses.  Heavier  utilization  of  the  unique  simulator  facilities  is 
a  particularly  attractive  option  to  better  serve  the  region's  fishing 
and  recreational  boating  industries.  The  entire  continuing  education 
program  should  be  operated  on  a  no-cost  or  net  income  basis. 
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Because  of  the  attractive  location  and  the  availability  of  dormitories, 
consideration  could  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  short-term 
conferences  for  both  educational  and  noneducational  programs.  This 
could  make  more  efficient  use  of  these  valuable  facilities,  especially 
during  the  summer. 

Improved  Fund-Raising 

An  additional  source  of  income  would  be  to  improve  fund-raising  efforts 
among  alumni,  friends,  and  corporations. 

Strategic  Actions 

The  planning  goals  for  the  new  Academy  should  be  to  focus  on  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  Maintain  and  improve  a  viable  resident  cadet  licensing  program; 

2.  Improve  utilization  of  faculty  and  physical  plant; 

3.  Increase  student  access  and  diversity;  and 

4.  Develop  new  revenue-enhancement  opportunities. 

Specific  actions  that  the  Academy  might  consider  in  pursuing  the  above 
objectives  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Strengthen  recruitment  and  admission  activities  both  in  the  state 
and  region  to  increase  the  core  number  of  student  cadets  to 
approximately  800  students.  This  would  permit  the  institution  to 
operate  on  a  more  cost-effective  basis.  Building  upon  current 
admissions  activities,  additional  recruiting  initiatives  should  be 
undertaken.  These  include  direct  school  visits  by  faculty  and 
alumni,  better  media  coverage  on  the  success  of  specific  programs 
in  terms  of  job  placement,  host  on-campus  high  school  counselor 
programs,  and  develop  a  few  special  information  pieces  on  the 
Academy  such  as  careers,  placement  and  success  of  alumni. 

2.  Open  existing  courses  to  commuting  students  (noncadets)  on  a  per 
credit  basis.  This  would  result  in  fuller  utilization  of  current 
classrooms  without  additional  requirements  for  instructional 
faculty  and  would  provide  modest  tuition  enhancement. 

3.  Develop  articulation  programs  with  local  community  colleges  for 
noncadets. 

4.  Expand  significantly  the  continuing  education  (noncredit)  programs 
and  operate  them  on  a  no-cost  or  income  basis. 

5.  Study  the  feasibility  of  further  development  of  a  conference 
program  both  for  educational  and  professional  programs.  The  campus 
provides  an  attractive  setting  that  would  readily  lend  itself  for 
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small  two-  and  three-day  or  possibly  up  to  one-week  summer 
conferences. 

Academy  Leadership 

The  present  leadership  of  the  MMA  is  performing  adequately  in  terms  of 
the  present  Academy  orientation.  The  student  cadets  are  well  trained 
for  merchant  marine  and  seagoing  leadership  positions  and  the 
continuing  strong  demand  by  industry  for  MMA  graduates  for  onshore 
facilities  management  positions  indicates  that  the  present  training 
programs  are  appropriate  and  effective. 

However  the  two  present  cadet  license  programs,  namely  "Marine 
Transportation"  and  "Marine  Engineering",  will  not  by  themselves  be 
adequate  to  ensure  the  future  viability  and  survival  of  the 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy.  The  Academy  must  change  and  grow  in 
response  to  presently  recognized  and  future  unknown  industry  and 
general  societal  needs.  The  steps  we  have  recommended  point  the 
direction  for  some  of  these  changes.  Others  will  be  identified  only 
after  more  exhaustive  and  ongoing  study. 

We  believe  these  changes  and  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  climate 
for  the  future  broadening  of  the  Academy  are  unlikely  to  occur  under 
the  present  leadership. 
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The  changes  to  the  academic  program,  the  need  to  develop  strong 
auxiliary  activities  like  continuing  education  and  a  conference  center, 
and  the  needed  change  in  intellectual  outlook  to  accommodate  a  more 
collegial  relationship  with  other  institutions  will  require  overall 
civilian  leadership,  with  a  broad  academic  experience.  The  new 
leadership  will  need  to  be  not  only  dynamic  and  imaginative  but  also 
flexible  in  outlook  and  style  in  order  to  foster  a  harmonious  and 
hopefully  synergistic  relationship  between  the  nonuniformed  students 
and  the  cadets. 

However  this  transition  in  administrative  leadership  is  accomplished, 
it  will  be  essential  to  retain  a  military  category  of  leadership  at 
some  level  within  the  institution  over  the  present  cadet  program  and 
at-sea  training  in  order  to  promote  and  safeguard  the  integrity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Five-Year  Review 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  changes  implemented  at  the 
MMA,  we  recommend  that  a  five-year  horizon  be  adopted  for  a  review. 
This  five-year  period  should  not  begin  until  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  start  the  change  process,  possibly  at  the  point  when  new 
leadership  is  appointed.  The  five-year  review  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  decision  point  of  whether  to  continue  the  Academy  or  close  it.  Such 
a  condition  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  any  attempts  to  effect 
changes  and  could  result  in  compromises  with  quality  in  order  to  meet 
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enrollment  or  financial  targets.  Rather,  the  review  should  be  a 
positively-oriented  assessment  of  progress  and  an  opportunity  to  modify 
or  add  to  the  strategy  for  the  healthy  development  and  growth  of  the 
institution. 

MERGER  WITH  SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  UNIVERSITY 

In  considering  the  relationship  between  the  two  institutions,  it  is 
obvious  that  under  any  plan  of  merger,  SMU  because  of  its  size  and 
comprehensiveness  of  program  offerings  would  become  the  dominant 
institution.  A  merger  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  diminution  and 
probably  ultimately  the  termination  of  the  paramilitary  maritime 
program  of  the  Academy. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  positive  outcomes  that  could  result  from 
a  merger.  For  example,  the  administration  of  SMU  offers  a  broad 
perspective  on  the  role  of  higher  education  and  a  knowledge  and  ability 
to  design  alternative  programs  to  meet  the  variety  of  needs.  The 
merger  itself  would  create  an  occasion  which  would  champion  change  and 
represent  a  turning  point  in  the  future  development  and  programming  of 
the  Academy.  Also,  it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  infusion,  at 
least  on  a  part-time  basis,  if  not  full-time,  of  SMU  faculty  actually 
teaching  new  courses  or  offering  existing  SMU  courses  at  the  Academy. 
SMU  students  and  faculty  now  living  within  the  general  geographic  area 
of  the  Academy  could  participate  in  educational  programming  at  the 
Academy  thereby  opening  up  the  Academy  to  a  more  nontraditional  student. 
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There  are  several  negative  aspects  associated  with  a  merger.  The  major 
difficulty  is  the  opposing  philosophical  orientations  of  the  two 
institutions.  The  paramilitary  setting  at  the  Academy  differs  in  the 
extreme  to  the  more  typical  college  setting  found  at  SMU.  Merger  could 
lead  to  considerable  conflict  and  frustration  on  both  campuses  and  could 
prove  very  disruptive  to  the  future  development  of  the  Academy  programs. 
Such  frustrations  could  be  exacerbated  by  limited  effective  communication, 
which  is,  in  turn,  the  result  of  the  need  for  additional  management  layers 
of  review  and  approval  coupled  with  the  physical  distance. 

Variations  in  the  degree  of  merger  can  be  envisioned.  These  range  from  a 
coordinated  model,  under  which  each  institution  would  retain  its  own 
identity  with  SMU  providing  minimal  governance,  to  a  control  model,  under 
which  the  Academy  would  be  subsumed  under  SMU  and  become  essentially  a 
branch  campus  of  SMU.  The  cadet  program  would  almost  certainly  be 
eliminated  under  the  control  model  and  would  probably  decline  and 
eventually  disappear  under  the  coordinated  model  as  well.  In  short, 
either  type  of  merger  would  probably  be  tantamount  to  closing  the 
institution  over  time. 

In  summary,  the  costs  of  the  merger  option  in  terms  of  educational  values, 
uniqueness  of  mission,  and  esprit  de  corps  far  outweigh  the  possible 
benefits  in  management  efficiency  and  sharing  of  facilities.  The 
financial  benefits  are  questionable  at  best.  Therefore  we  do  not 
recommend  merger  with  SMU  as  a  viable  option. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  be  continued  as 
an  autonomous  institution  under  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education.  This  recommendation  is  contingent  upon  a  change  in 
leadership  and  programmatic  changes  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
recommendations  2-8. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  overall  leadership  of  the  Academy  be  converted 
to  civilians  with  the  retention  of  a  military  component  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  the  present  cadet  program  and  at-sea  training. 

3.  We  recommend  that  significant  changes  be  made  in  the  academic  programs 
of  the  Academy  in  order  to  fully  utilize  its  faculty  and  physical 
facilities.  In  particular  we  recommend  the  creation  of  new  nonlicense, 
civilian  programs  responsive  to  industry  needs  and  the  opening  of  all 
courses  at  the  Academy  to  civilian  students  on  a  per  credit  basis. 

See  additional  statement  by  Admiral  Miller  on  Recommendations  1-3. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  present  mission  of  the  Academy  to  provide 
leadership  training  to  cadets  for  careers  in  the  maritime  industry  be 
preserved  and  carefully  maintained. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  women  and  minority  representation  in  the  cadet 
regiment  be  significantly  increased. 
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6.  We  recommend  that  various  revenue-enhancement  opportunities  at  the 
Academy  be  explored  and  implemented  where  possible.  Among  these  are 
expansion  of  the  continuing  education  program,  creation  of  a 
conference  center,  and  a  vigorous  effort  to  increase  private  giving 
from  alumni,  friends,  and  industry. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  and  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  strive  to  achieve  a  more  collegial 
relationship  with  the  goal  of  exchange  of  students  and  faculty  for 
selected  courses.  Greater  utilization  of  the  simulator  facilities  and 
other  onshore  and  small  vessel  facilities  at  the  Academy  could  be 
achieved  by  sharing  with  SMU. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Academy  seek  ABET  accreditation  for  their 
engineering  technology  program. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ragotzkie,  Chair 
Director,  Sea  Grant  Institute 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

*Rear  Admiral  Floyd  H.  Miller,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 
President,  Maritime  College 
State  University  of  New  York 

Dr.  Dean  R.  Norris 

Chairman,  Oceanography  Programs 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

Professor  Edwin  G.  Wiggins 

Dean,  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture 

Dr.  John  L.  Yeager 

Vice  President,  Management  and  Budget 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

*See  also  additional  statement  by  Admiral  Miller 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY 

REAR  ADMIRAL  FLOYD  H.  MILLER,  USN  (RET.) 

PRESIDENT,  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  MARITIME  COLLEGE 

I  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  that,  of  the  several 
conceivable  options  for  restructuring  or  redirecting  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  (MMA),  the  one  option  that  is  appropriate  to  a  Federally 
approved  nautical  school  is  the  automonous,  distinct  and  specialized 
campus.  The  SMU  enterprise  and  leadership  can  no  doubt  offer  programs 
and  academic  features  that  would  seem  to  fill  the  underutil ization  of 
the  Academy,  but  it  can  offer  nothing  in  the  vital  areas  of  the  Training 
Ship  and  the  Regiment. 

The  foundation  and  basis  of  the  State  Maritime  Academies  are  the 
training  ships  and  the  Regiment.  Any  changes  in  programs  with  regard 
to  both  must  be  carefully  weighed.  The  structure  of  the  academies  is 
also  contained  in  Federal  Law  and  is  built,  not  just  on  tradition  and 
history,  but  on  the  experience  of  sea  going  professionals  over  the  years. 
There  is  a  need  to  instill  leadership  qualities  in  those  who  go  to  sea 
as  officers.  The  sea  is  unforgiving.  Witnessing  the  high  placement 
of  the  Academy,  this  quality  has  obviously  been  sought  by  industry,  ashore 
as  well  as  afloat.  Graduates  without  these  experiences  may  not  meet 
the  expectations  of  employers  who  are  accustomed  to  these  qualities. 

New  York  Maritime  College  attempted  a  non-license,  non-uniform 
program  in  the  1970's.  The  prime  reasons  for  failure  were  twofold;  one, 
it  was  not  \/ery   attractive  to  prospective  applicants  who  had  a  large 
array  of  colleges  and  universities  to  choose  from  and,  two,  employers 
expected  leadership  and  shipboard  experience  from  our  graduates.  They 
were  not  pleased  with  those  graduates  lacking  these  experiences.  Without 
the  license,  an  Academy  graduate  is  in  direct  competition  with  many  prestigious 
institutions  and  would  lack  the  competitive  edge  that  their  license  counterparts 
have.  Additionally,  where  placement  is  involved  in  the  Maritime  Industry, 
the  likelihood  of  an  academy  system  graduate  doing  the  hiring  is  substantial. 
It  can  not  be  assumed  that  these  academy  graduates  would  hire  a  "weaklink" 
alumnus.  A  non-license  program  would  only  alienate  the  alumni  and  placement 
base. 

By  Federal  Law,  only  students  (cadets)  in  merchant  marine  officer 
license  programs  can  go  to  sea  on  the  training  ships.  In  the  face  of 
recent  budget  cuts,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  did  not  change  their  programs. 
They  downsized  so  as  not  to  depreciate  the  product. 

Establishing  licensed  and  non-licensed  maritime  programs  in  the 
same  institution  creates  two  sets  of  standards.  Students  react  sometimes 
less  than  positive  under  dual  standards.  Changes  such  as  this  to  a  well 
established  system  should  not  be  made  based  on  a  short,  one  day  visit. 
This  recommendation  must  be  carefully  studied. 

Certainly,  considering  the  bright  future  of  high  maritime  related 
placement,  the  industry  which  the  academy  serves  should  be  a  distinct 
part  of  such  a  study.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  funds  that  flow  from  the 
Federal  Government  could  become  tenuous  as  the  Congress  asks  the  question, 
"Is  it  a  Maritime  Academy?" 

Applying  two  standards  to  the  same  institution  can  only  breed 
confusion  in  discipline  involving  infractions  such  as  cheating,  alcohol 
abuse  and  much  more.  There  would  have  to  be  dual  dormitory  regulations 
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and  cadet  work  on  the  training  ship  which  prepares  the  cadets  to  serve 
as  crew,  would  be  a  gnawing  issue  within  the  student  body.  Considering 
the  present  Federal  Regulations,  one  body  of  students  would  ask,  "Why 
must  I  be  drug  tested  when  my  classmate  doesn't  have  to  be?" 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered  is  the  impact  of  non-license 
programs  on  the  Regiment  of  Cadets.  We  had  little  opportunity  during 
our  visit  to  discuss  these  issues  with  the  cadets  -  the  prime  reason 
for  the  academy.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  Will  fewer  prospects 
opt  for  the  academy  or  in  other  words  be  attracted  to  those  academies 
that  maintain  the  interwoven  threads  of  ship  and  regiment?  Before  any 
changes  are  made,  I  strongly  urge  an  input  from  the  student  body. 

We  had  no  contact  with  MMA's  Board  of  Trustees.  How  do  they  fit 
into  the  equation? 

In  regard  to  the  leadership  issue,  I  strongly  believe  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  must  decide  whether  it  wants  to  support  a  Maritime  Academy 
or  not.  MMA's  costs  per  graduate  approximate  the  other  State  academies 
and  are  about  one-sixth  of  the  Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  MMA 
is  one  of  the  premier  institutions  of  its  type  in  our  Nation  primarily 
due  to  the  strong  dedication  and  leadership  it  has  received  over  its 
history,  not  the  least  of  which  during  this  last  decade.  It  has  a  new 
training  ship  (the  main  laboratory),  the  newest  in  the  nation.  The  vessel 
was  not  "given"  to  the  academy.  She  is  the  result  of  tireless  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  working  with  the  Congress  in  the  face  of 
an  Administration  that  was  less  than  helpful.  MMA  was  the  first  in  the 
Nation  to  obtain  a  diesel  simulator  recognizing  the  need  as  world  shipping 
shifts  from  steam  to  diesel  propulsion.   MMA  has  the  only  full  scale 
bridge  simulator  of  any  of  the  State  Maritime  Academies.   None  of  the 
other  academies  come  close  to  the  wide  range  of  maritime  oriented  equipment 
that  MMA  has.  This  was  not  achieved  as  a  result  of  weak  leadership.  It 
was  achieved  by  strong  advocates  of  maritime  education  and  training. 

The  proposal  of  civilian  students  on  campus  while  maintaining 
a  strong  cadet  program  is  more  than  controversial  and  presents  a  nightmare 
for  those  responsible  for  implementing  such  an  arrangement.  To  begin, 
the  comparison  with  ROTC  affailated  colleges  and  the  cadet  programs  is 
trying  to  compare  a  fraternity  type  of  arrangement  with  something  that 
embraces  the  entire  student  body.  The  comparison  with  Texas  A  &  M  (College 
Station)  is  not  accurate  in  that  Texas  Maritime  is  a  small  unit  located 
in  Galveston  presently  with  a  total  cadet  corps  of  about  105.  When  the 
number  of  cadets  ranges  into  the  hundreds,  the  situation  becomes  wery 
difficult  to  implement.   In  that  this  system  is  in  place  to  accommodate 
the  safe  operation  of  the  training  ship,  it  is  essential  that  the  academy 
leadership  be  responsive  and  totally  supportive  of  the  regimental  system. 
I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  proposed  changeover  to  civilian  leadership 
would  or  could  be  as  supportive  as  is  now  required  to  maintain  such  a 
system.  The  obvious  downside  to  replacing  the  current  structure  of  leadership 
is  the  strong  potential  on  the  part  of  cadets  and  faculty  for  questioning 
the  need  for  a  regimental  life-style  and  the  ultimate  relaxation  of  the 
system  itself.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  strictly  a  matter  of  time 
and  not  a  matter  of  if  and  when  this  question  and  relaxation  of  the  regimental 
system  would  occur. 


Without  a  strong  regimental  system,  the  potential  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  potential  operational  accident  on  board  the  training  ship  with 
catastrophic  consequences  for  the  institution  itself.  Simply  put,  if 
the  entire  structure  of  MMA  is  not  geared  to  support  the  specific  needs 
of  operating  a  training  ship,  the  potential  for  losing  the  academy  at 
sea  with  a  sinking,  fire  or  some  like  disaster  is  greatly  increased. 
These  are  some  of  the  cold  hard  facts  that  need  close  examination  prior 
to  executing  such  a  far  reaching  change. 

A  change  in  leadership  away  from  the  conventional  maritime  para-military 
structure  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  signal  to  the  industry  that  the  academy 
that  has  produced  more  Admirals  than  any  other  Maritime  Academy,  state 
or  federal,  and  has  produced  industry  leaders  afloat  and  ashore,  known 
worldwide  for  their  leadership,  is  slipping.  Leadership  of  the  academy 
by  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  values  of  the  academy,  its  special 
niche  in  our  Nation,  and  ,  more  importantly,  without  a  professional  sea-going 
background,  would  be  a  grave,  if  not,  fatal  mistake. 

I  believe  that  the  present  leadership  must  be  given  the  direction 
from  the  Board  of  Regents  as  to  what  it  wants  its  academy  to  achieve. 
Let  those  who  know  the  academy  best  work  on  these  issues.  If  costs  must 
be  reduced,  perhaps  the  student  faculty  ratio  could  be  increased.  Suggestions 
as  contained  in  the  basic  report  such  as  ABET  accreditation  and  academic 
expansion  of  maritime  and  related  curricula  and  increases  in  off-campus 
day  students  might  be  an  answer.  Certainly,  use  of  the  facilities  as 
a  conference  center  is  a  viable  option.  I  also  suggest,  before  drastic 
changes  are  made  that  change  the  mission  of  the  academy,  that  graduate 
programs  in  maritime  related  fields  be  investigated  along  with  forms 
of  continuing  education  that  focus  on  upgrading  Merchant  Marine  Licenses. 
Changes  driven  by  tightening  international  standards  in  licensing  are 
in  place  or  about  to  be  instituted  that  require  more  study  and  certainly 
specific  education  and  training.  MMA's  facilities,  simulators,  etc., 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the 
needs  of  this  important  facet  of  maritime  education  and  training. 

The  academies  are  different  from  the  standard  academic  institution. 
The  report  calls  for  more  academic  experience  in  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Academy's  leadership,  yet  from  statistics  the  maritime  segment  of  the 
students  would  predominate  and  could  improve  with  stronger  recruiting 
and  a  better  marketing  strategy.  In  my  strong  opinion,  solid  sea-going 
experience  should  be  continued.  From  a  purely  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
why  would  one  wish  to  appoint  someone  without  professional  credentials 
to  lead  the  largest  segment  of  the  student  population. 

Whoever  becomes  the  leader  of  an  approved  nautical  school  (and 
signs  the  cadet  payroll  and  negotiates  the  federal  agreements,  etc.)  becomes 
robed  in  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service,  as  Rear  Admiral 
Aylmer  is.  That  doesn't  make  the  leadership  military. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  changes  in  the  present  personalities 
of  leadership  may  be  necessary;  I  believe  not.  But  if  one  expects  changes 
that  are  unlikely  to  occur  under  the  present  style  of  nautical ly  dedicated 
leadership,  then  you  are  talking  about  a  non-nautical  academic  enterprise. 


In  my  opinion,  the  issue  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  regard  to  this  report  will  be  whether  the  fiscal  goal  of  800  resident 
full-time  students  is  worth  the  risks  of  trying  to  manage  an  approved 
Maritime  Academy  and  a  traditional  academic  program  on  one  campus  with 
one  leadership. 

What  are  the  risks? 

-  an  academic  risk  -  confusion  in  what  the  degree  from  MMA  implies. 
Does  the  BS  from  MMA  imply  experience  (cruise)  and  leadership 
(the  regiment)  or  not? 

Would  the  164  credit  license  program  survive  the  competition 
on  the  same  campus  with  the  same  faculty  for  an  800-student 
program  from  a  120-or-so  conventional  BS? 

-  a  leadership  risk  -  would  the  nautical  oriented  authority  and 
responsibility  co-exist  with  the  traditional  leadership  of  the 
school,  the  departments  and  the  faculty? 

-  a  fiscal  risk  -  whatever  ratio  of  800  resident  students  gravitate 

to  the  license  and  non-license  programs,  there  will  be  the  challenge 

of  fiscal  allocations.  Naturally  as  the  report  says,  the  non-technical, 

non-license  programs  will  be  cheaper  on  a  per  student  basis 

and  appear  to  be  fiscally  more  effective. 

The  non-license  programs  would  not  be  following  the  same  fee 

schedule  (no  uniforms,  no  cruise,  etc.)  but  appear  to  have  the 

same  degree  award. 

Good  mariners  follow  direction  and  can  come  up  with  solutions. 
I  say  give  the  present  leadership  a  chance.  Don't  bring  in  someone  who 
is  not  totally  knowledgeable  about  the  academy,  its  mission,  the  regiment 
of  cadets  and  its  special  niche  in  our  Nation.  Rudder  direction  -  yes, 
change  of  command  -  no. 


F.  H.  Miller 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  (Ret.) 


